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Two lovely, petite girls, Leanne 
Nagy (left), clerk typist, and 
Barbara Bartolomei, clerk 
stenographer, of the Division of 
Personnel, gaze north at a scenic 
intersection from the New Jersey 
side of Scudder Falls Bridge, 
Interstate Route 95. When 
Interstate 95 is completed it will 
connect with Interstate 80 in 
Ridgefield Park, and extend from 
George Washington Bridge to 
Scudder Falls Bridge which crosses 
the Delaware River near Trenton. 
Interstate 95 is destined to become 
the new Pines to the Palms freeway 
from Houlton, Maine on the 
Canadian border, through New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
North and South Carolina on into 
Miami, Florida. The entire trip will 
cover 1851.3 miles through historic 
colonial lands, through the world’s 
largest industrial center, this north 
Jersey-New York complex, into the 
deep south. When completed the 
New Jersey portion of Interstate 95 
will be 73.4 miles long, and will 
provide 4 to 14 lanes. 


Editorial 


Equal 
Opportunity 


Engineers, skilled laborers, troubleshooters, draftsmen, 
technicians, writers, foremen, data processing personnel, 
equipment operators, accountants, researchers, designers, 
supervisors, and clerk-typists, all have varying educational 
backgrounds, and are Department of Transportation employees. 
These positions indicate what type jobs energetic, capable 
employees hold at the Department of Transportation. 

Our ‘Equal Opportunity Pledge”’ is not just so many words 
on a piece of paper. It is a creed; one in which we believe, and one 
in which we work hard to practice. 

We see no reason why an applicant’s race, creed or color 
should have any bearing on the type and quality of work he turns 
out. Therefore, we will continue to screen all potential employees 
solely on their abilities, qualifications, potential, enthusiasm and 
maturity. We have taken affirmative steps toward hiring, 
training and promoting applicants without discrimination as to 
race and color. 

Here at the Department of Transportation there are training 
programs for high school seniors, high school graduates; there are 
tuition-paid college courses, and on the job training and every 
opportunity to succeed is provided. One of the difficulties in 
implementing programs such as these, is the lack of skills 
possessed by minority group members, particularly those who 
dropped out of school prior to graduation. The road to success is 
not going to become easier, in fact, it is going to become more 
difficult, primarily because jobs are becoming more complex. 

It has been found that a majority of men and women who 
have made the greatest progress within the Department of 
Transportation are those who have not discontinued their 
education as soon as they graduated from high school. They have 
used this as a stepping stone to greater progress; trade schools, 
business schools, secretarial schools, etc. Training they received 
while in the Armed Services has been utilized to their advantage. 
Of course, many have gone on to college. 

Every Department of Transportation employee who 
maintains the desire to progress; the determination to pursue a 
formal education or additional training and the willingness to do 
the best in his work effort, can look ahead to a rewarding career, 
one not based on color, race or creed, but one built on his own 
ability and ambition. 
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69 MARKS 
BEGINNING 
OF GREATEST 
ROAD 


CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 


This} sveanewhil pirat kentcne 
beginning of the greatest vear for 
highway construction in the 
history of the New Jersev 
Department of Transportation 
with the announcement. by 
Commissioner David J. Goldberg, 
of the award of eight construction 
contracts totaling $36.8 million. 
The announcement, which was the 
largest dollar amount of contract 
ever to be awarded at one time, 
signaled the start of construction 
in seven counties in the northern, 
central and southern parts of the 
state. 

“ok he (a ppEov aiAoto tne 
Transportation Bond Issue last 
November and the appropriation 
of the initial installment of funds 
in January has enabled us to move 
forward promptly, said the 
commissioner.” ‘‘While much 


work remains to be done, a major 
breakthrough in the backlog of 
highway construction will be made 
in the next several years because of 
the affirmative action taken on the 
Transportation Bond Issue.”’ 

Among the contracts are two for 
Interstate Route 80: one is a 1.3 
mile project, in the amount 
of $5,665,221.25 between McBride 
Avenue, West Paterson, east to 
New Street, Paterson; the other is 
for $8,431,487.50, along more than 
two miles of I-80 and a connector 
with Route U.S. 206 in the vicinity 
of Netcong Borough, Morris 
County and Stanhope Borough, 
Sussex County. 

Another contract, in the amount 
of $5,381,732.80, is for Interstate 
Route 95 to build sand drains 
along a one-mile portion between 
Route U.S. 46. Ridgefield Park, 
and the junction of I-80 and I-95, 


The approval of the 
Transportation Bond Issue last 
November and the appropriation of 
the initial installment of funds in 
January has enabled the program to 
move forward. Pictures illustrate 
work being done on Route 80 near 
Netcong. 


Teaneck, Bergen County. 

For the continuation of the 
Route 440 Freeway, a 
$7,368,795.20 contract was 
awarded to build bridges and 
widen portions of Route U.S. 9 in 
an interchange of 440 Freeway 
with the Garden State Parkway 
and Route 9 in Woodbridge 
Township, Middlesex County. 

InvCamden Coun tye ea 
$4,274,846.05 contract was 
awarded for the reconstruction 
and extension of Route 73 from the 
White Horse Pike, Berlin, to the 
Atlantic City Expressway, 
Winslow Township. And farther 
south, a $2,454,682.85 contract 


will provide for an improvement 
project on Route 40 and U.S. 322 
between Jonathan’s Thorofare and 
West End Avenue, Atlantic City. 
Up in the northwest protion of 


the state, a contract in the amount 
of $194,414.00 was awarded for 
widening, improving and a 
jughandle turn on Route 15 at 
Main Street, Sparta Township, 
Sussex County. 

The final contract is for Route 
17 in the Boroughs of Ho-Ho-Kus, 
Waldwick and Saddle River, 
Bergen County. The $3,099.824.13 
contract will provide a complete 
grade separation of Route 17 and 
Sheridan Avenue. 

The Commissioner said the 
interstate projects will be financed 
90 per cent by the federal 
covernment, 10 per cent by the 
state; the Route 17 project will be 
financed 50-50 by state and federal 
governments, and the Routes 15, 
40, 73 and 440 Freeway projects 
will be financed entirely with bond 
issue funds. 
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Anyone who has ever experienced an automobile accident knows that the = iy 


few seconds just before impact can be a time of consummate fright and 
paralyzing helplessness. Yet with proper training and the correct use of 
seat belts, occupants of a crash-bound vehicle can turn this “threshold of 
fear’ into a “threshold of safety.”” They can do it with a simple pre-crash 


body maneuver capable of reducing serious injury and _ possibly 


preventing death. It is called: 


“PRE-COLLISION POSITIONING’? 


Although the Department of 
Transportation does not necessarily 
sanction the practice described in this 
article, it is being published as a 
readers’ service. Also, the New Jersey 
State Police has ‘no written policy” on 
the practice mentioned in this article, 
however, it is the opinion of some 
officials that pre-collision positioning 
would be more applicable for the 
passenger than the driver. “The driver 
should devote his full time and 
attention to taking evasive action so 
that the collision may be averted,” 
states Major E. Olaff, Deputy 
Superintendent, N.J. State Police. 


This new technique in driving safety 
is called ‘‘pre-collision positioning,’’ and 
it is described by two General Motors 
engineers in an article published recently 
by the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
Underscoring the crucial significance of 


seat belts as a precaution against injury, 
William G. Cichowski and Jeffrey N. 
Silver of GM’s proving ground section 
note that ‘‘positioning,’” employed in 
combination with seat belts, can cut in- 
jury severity in auto crashes by as much 
as 80 percent. Not only this, but ‘‘posi- 
tioning” is so simple that even a three- 
year-old can learn it. 

The underlying principle of the tech- 
nique is to substantially reduce, or elimi- 
nate, the space between occupants (the 
driver as well as passengers) and the in- 
terior of the automobile. This greatly 
diminishes the chances of being vio- 
lently thrust forward during a collision. 
As a consequence, there is a big re- 


duction in the possibility of severe in- 


jury—especially to the head, which, 
according to the GM engineers, is the 
part of the body most frequently in- 
jured in traffic accidents. 

Pointing out that most accident situ- 
ations provide occupants with a_ brief 


warning period, the authors stress the 
futility (and hazard) of trying to brace 
yourself against an impending crash. 

“The usual reaction of the occupants 
is to brace themselves for the impact,” 
the engineers remark. “This increases 
the distance between their bodies and 
the interior of the vehicle. If they are 
of sufficient strength and the impact is 
of a minor nature, they can benefit in 
the ‘ride-down’ (or abrupt slow-down) 
of the vehicle. Some recent tests indi- 
cate that male adults in good health 
can support 800 Ibs with their legs and 
350 Ibs with their arms for short time 
durations. Usually, the forces present 
in an impact exceed these limits and 
the occupants velocity of contact with 
the interior of the vehicle is un- 
changed.” 

A much better—and safer—reaction 
is to use the seconds prior to impact to 
place your body as close as possible to 
the car interior. But the roadblock to 
this, the writers point out, is the mental 
‘freeze’ that grips most people as an 
accident is about to occur. They also 
make clear, however, that this impulse 
to fright can be overcome through a de- 
termined, assiduous program of train- 
ing based on the “pre-collision posi- 
tioning” technique. 

“It is believed that pre-positioning 

can become a reflex if a training pro- 
gram is instituted to forestall the men- 
tal paralysis and confusion which 
occurs just prior to impact.” 
..Here is the technique of “pre-col- 
lision positioning’ as set forth by the 
GM engineers for drivers and passen- 
gers, including children old enough to 
sit up: 

® Drivers should place both hands, 
thumbs up, on the upper rim of the 
steering wheel with elbows out and 
forehead resting upon the backs of 
hands. The driver can maintain control 
of the vehicle until the very last mo- 
ment, when he lowers his head. If the 
driver is using his shoulder belt re- 
straint in addition to his lap belt, he 
leans forward into the restraint system 
with head bent forward, his hand posi- 
tions remaining the same. 

® Passengers in the right front seat 
who have lap belts should lean for- 
ward and place their forearms on top 
of the instrument panel pad and cradle 
their head. It is emphasized that an 
effort should be made to lean as far 
forward as possible and cradle the 


head above the level of the instrument 
panel. If the right front passenger is 
wearing a shoulder harness in addition 
to the lap belt, he again should place 
his hands on top of the instrument 
panel, elbows out to the side, and lean 
forward into his restraint system while 
bending his head as far forward as 
possible. 

® Lap-belted rear seat occupants 
can “preposition” themselves by fold- 
ing their arms around their head and 
leaning as far forward as possible. If 
they are of sufficient height to come 


Lap-belted, prepositioned driver. 


Lap-belted prepositioned passenger. 


into contact with the front seat back, 
they should place their hands and head 
upon its top rear surface. 

© Lap-belted children, who have 
head-swing clearance either in the 
front or rear seat, should fold their 
arms around their upper legs. 

The General Motors engineers write 
that full-scale and simulated impact 
tests at GM’s proving grounds demon- 
strated the dramatic effectiveness of 
“nyositioning” in reducing injury sever- 
ity. To illustrate this for head injuries, 
the engineers used a numerical scale, 
with 100 designating the injury severity 
level for a person not wearing seat belts. 
Using only the lap belt, the GM tests 
showed the severity level dropped to 80, 
and fell all the way to 35 with the com- 
bination of lap and shoulder belts. 

The introduction of ‘pre-position- 
ing’ into the experiments brought the 
severity figures down even more 


markedly. The severity level dropped 
to 15 in tests using ‘‘positioning’” with 
lap belts, and to 20 with “position- 
ing’ and the lap-shoulder belt com- 
bination. In cars equipped with energy- 
absorbing steering columns, the use of 
lap belts and the pre-crash body ma- 
neuver reduced the severity level to 
just 10! 

“Our experiments indicate that a 
lap-belted driver can reduce the sever- 
ity of his impact more than 80 percent 
by . assuming (pre-collision  position- 
ing),” the authors declared. 

The value and effectiveness of ‘‘posi- 
tioning’”’ is predicated not simply on the 
use of seat belts but on the proper use 
of them, and the two GM engineers 
have set down some valuable pointers 
on how to get the maximum benefit and 
safety value from the restraints. 

Lap belts, they advise, should be worn 
snuggly around the pelvic region so that 
in an impact, they pull the body down 
and back. Care should be taken to pre- 
vent the belt from slipping up into the 
abdominal area. According to the engi- 
neers, the tendency with shoulder har- 
nesses is to wear them as tightly as lap 
belts: But this is wrong, and detracts 
from the effectiveness of the strap. When 
properly used the shoulder strap has 
enough slack to allow a person to place 
his fist between the strap and his body. 

Infants not yet able to sit up should 
be firmly restrained in a padded bassinet 
or car bed. There should be a strong 
webbing or cover to prevent the child 
from falling out in the event of a roll- 
over collision. Since forward impact is 
the most common and potentially the 
most serious, the child should be posi- 
tioned against the forward wall of the 
enclosure, or as close to it as possible. 

Children able to sit up should be 
placed in an auxiliary car seat with a 
lap-belt attachment. This system is usu- 
ally sufficient until the child reaches 30 
Ibs (about three years old), at which time 
use of the adult restraints is desirable. 
Children not able to see over the dash 
board may be seated on a pillow. 
Finally, the engineers warn that shoulder 
straps should not be used on children 
until they reach a height of approxi- 
mately 55”. 


Reprinted from 


Ethyl Magazine 
Ethyl Corporation, 
100 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017. 


Retirement Made Easier with: 


“RETIREMENT COUNSELING: 


Retirees of the Department of 


Transportation haviervan 
opportunity to receive adequate 
information or proper guidance for 
their retirement years through the 
Personnel Division program 
‘Retirement Counseling.” 

The program is based on the fact 
that many retirement employees 
had not been given adequate 
information for their retirement 
years, consequently, an employee 
may not have been fully prepared 
for the financial and emotional 
‘changeover’ at retirement. The 
program has proven to be 
beneficial to many retirees. 

Prior to retiring an employee 
will meet with a _ Personnel 
Division counselor to discuss his 
future. During this meeting the 
counselor will discuss many 
subjects that may be problematic 


Clare McClain of Personnel is 
counseling Charles E. Vanderhoof 
prior to his retiring next month. 
Vanderhoof, who is a supervising 
Highway Engineer I, Division of 
Construction, has been with the 
Department of Transportation 47 
years. 


for the retiring employee. One of 
the subjects, for example, 
concerns budgeting. The counselor 
will explain how far retirment 
income such as social security, 
public retirement jana 
investments, will stretch. 
Suggestions will be given designed 
to help the employee make the 
change to a limited income, more 
easily. Also explained are taxes, 
insurance;,Medicare. 
hospitalization, wills and even 
publications designed to help the 
retiring emplovee. The counselor 
will also offer advice on such 
subjects as health care, 
community agencies, and 
activities for the retiree. 

Questions on the program 
should be referred to the 
employee Relations and Services 
Section, 609-292-3059. 


N BRIE 


$2,978.47 

COLLECTED 
DURING CANCER & 
HEART FUND DRIVE 


Employees of the Department of 
Transportation have contributed 
$2,298.23 during the recent state- 
wide Cancer Fund drive. In 
addition, $680.24 has been 
collected from employees of 23 
Divisions during the Department’s 
recent Heart Fund drive. 

Approximately one half ($1,120) 
of the total collected for the 
Cancer Fund, and $178.35 of the 
Heart Fund total have been 
collected through the effort of 
Thomas Harcar, Chairman of the 
Division of Maintenance and 
Equipment, and his committee 
which included: Patsy DeRogatis, 
District #1; Elwell Clugston, 
District #2; Joseph Carr, District 
#3; Wilbur Frazier, District #4; 
Mary Hill, Signs; Helen Budd, 
Headquarters; Stephen Barnocky, 
Equipment, and Donald 
Anderson, District #3 of Mercer 
County. Harcar handled the 
Division of Materials. 


Thirty three employees of Division of Materials received training 
certificates after completing a basic Geology course conducted by Dr. Walter 
Spink, Chairman of the Geology Department at Rider College. The course, 
sponsored by the Training and Development Bureau of the Department of 
Transportation, consisted of rock and mineral identification, map reading, 
and the basics of physical geology particularly those related to the geology of 
New Jersey aggregate materials. The course included 90 hours of lecture and 
lab work, two one-day field trips to various aggregate production sources, 
and typical exposures of materials studied in the classroom. 

Pictured (left to right) are employees who completed the course: (First 
row): John T. Bruccoleri, Anthony C. Buccolo, Jean P. Servideo, Dr. Walter 
Spink, Dolores B. Huagland, Thomas A. Hornick and William A. Norton. 
(second row): Robert S. Woehrle, John N. Fall, Angelo Chiarello, Fred M. 
Herndon, Juno J. Mizsur, Robert Mellor, Jr. and Albert B. Ari. (Third row): 
John F. Bolan, Richard Riders, John M. Rainiero, Thomas J. King, Jr., 
James R. Freder, Frank J. Feher, Richard S. Mason, Francis Reilly, Robert 
Toth, Emanuel Tramontano, Joseph Smith, William H. Long, Ronald G. 


Martino and Stephen Trapani. 
STATE HIGHWAY MILITARY 
SQUARE CLUB FIELD TRAINING 
Emplovees who are required to 


NOMINATES OFFICERS attend annual military field 


training with the U.S. Reserve 


Ten officers of the State 
Highway Square Club of New 
Jersey were nominated, during the 
recent Ladies Night Dinner, to 
serve during the 1969-1970 term. 
They ‘are: James’ Walter, 
president; Ernest Irland, Ist vice 
president; Everett Loper, 2nd vice 
president; Edwin Carle, 3rd vice 
president: William Van Hise, 
treasurer; Clyde Case, secretary; 
Seth Fewlie, chaplain; Ernest 
Pfaff, secretarv-north; Russell 
Parker, secretary-central and 
Nelson Branin, Jr., secretary- 
south. 


Forces or the New Jersey Army or 
Air National Guard are reminded 
that they must furnish a copy of 
their military orders to their 
respective administrative section 
prior to going on military leave. 

Upon return from military field 
training, emplovees must furnish 
their administrative section a 
certificate of attendance from 
their unit indicating that thev 
attended summer camp during a 
particular period of time. 

Civil Service regulations provide 
military leave up to 15 days for 
annual military field training. 


OVER 112 YEARS OF SERVICE 
COMPILED BY THREE RETIREES 


Three Department of 
Transportation retirees have 
compiled over 112 years of service. 
They are: William H. Hasburg, 
Lawrence J. Caneel and Edgar 
Lunger. 

With over 40 years of service, 
William H. Hasburg took 
retirement as Principal Highway 
Engineer. He is being 
congratulated (in the picture 
above) and presented with a silver 
tray by Commissioner David J. 
Goldberg. Hasburg started his 
career with the Department in 
1928 as a map draftsman. He is a 
member of the Society of 


Professional Engineers, Jewish 
War Veterans Post in Union, and 
the Ten Year Club. He is also 
affiliated with the State 
Employees Association. During 
World War I, he served in the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers as a 2nd 
Lieutenant. He resides with his 
wife Rose, at 139 Tuscan Road, 
Maplewood. His future plans 
include ‘‘travei throughout the 
United States.”’ 

Lawrence J. Caneel, who has 38 
years service with the 
Department, retired as a truck 
driver. He started with the 
Department in 1931, and was 
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promoted in 1951. As a hobby, he 
operates his own Ham Radio 
Station with the call letters 
W2KTX. During World War II, he 
served with the Coast Guard and 
was latter attached to a Naval 
Reserve unit between 1947 and 
1950. He resides with his wife 
Mary, at 60 Suydam Avenue, 
Edison. 

Edgar Lunger started with the 
Department in 1935 as a laborer, 
then in 1953, he was promoted to 
truck driver. He worked at the 
Washington Yard. He resides with 
his wife Anna, at Mounted Route 
#4, Washington. 


The other two retirees who helped 
compile the1ll2 years of service 
include: Lawrence J. Caneel (Left) 
and Edgar Langer, each of whom 
was presented a silver tray, and 
congratulated, by Commissioner 
Goldberg 


GOT A 
PERSONNEL 
PROBLEM 
? 


CALL 
609-292-3059 


QUESTION: What do you think of 
beards and long sideburns? 


The TRANSPORTER will 
use submitted questions. 


Diane Allen, Student Asst. 
Division of Personnel 
Bureau of Employee Services 

“T like sideburns. Beards, I think, look 
good on certain people, but only on 
people who can wear them.” 


Bob Lockwood 

Industrial Engineering Tech. 
Division of Administration 

Bureau of Budget 

“T approve of both. I would like to 
wear both, but I don’t dare wear a 
beard or a mustache home.” 


Mary Ferek 
Principal Clerk Stenographer 
Division of Materials 

Bureau of Administrative Section 

“T think it makes a man _ look 
distinguished .. . if he has the face for 
nes 

Beverly Files & 

Verna Cacciatore 

Principal and Senior Secretaries 
Division of Design 

Bureau of Road & Bridge 

“T don’t think they’re presentable, 
but, in the olden days our 
grandfathers wore them. They’re ‘in’, 
so I guess if the individual like them, 
it’s up to them.” 


HIGHWAY INSPECTOR WINS 
ART AWARD 


George Earl, Highway Inspector with the Division of Construction, won 
second prize ($35) in the Yardley Spring Art Show for his entry of ‘Janet’, a 
bronze-like three dimensional work of art. 

Earl, who has always been interested in art, has been studying sculpturing for 
the past two years under Professor John Charry of Mercer County Community 
College. Earl’s entry of Janet was his first commercial venture, and was prodded 
by his art instructor. There were 155 entries made by various professional 
artists, of which only six received awards. Two additional entries won honorable 
mention. Earl’s exhibit was a classroom project that took him about two months 
to complete. It is an “excellent likeness” of Janet, a graduate of Trenton State 
Teachers College, who posed for project. 

Pictured (1 to r) are Jack Foster, first prize winner of the painting division; 
“Janet,” George Earl and Professor Eliot Atkinson of Mercer County 
Community College who presented the awards. 


SAFETY NOTES 


Razor blades and pins should be kept in containers, 
never loose in desks or thrown in waste baskets. 


Sharp or pointed articles, such as fountain pens, 
knife erasers, pencils or envelope openers should never be 
left on the edge of a desk or any other place where they 
may puncture or cut someone. 
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STANDARD 
WORK HOURS 
NOTICE 


It has been necessary, for the 
Director of Administration in a 
recent memorandum, to advise all 
Division and Bureau Heads that 
numerous employees have 
resumed the practice of early 
departure from the building. 
Presently, the normal workday 
begins at 9:00 a.m. and ends at 
4:30 p.m. Summer hours, however, 
which started June 15, are from 
9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 


Attention is directed to 
Departmental Operating 
Procedure 2.101, Working Hours 
and Their Observance, Part V-J, 
which states: ‘‘The following 
cautionary notice is directed to ali 
employees at all levels. It has been 
the practice of a limited number of 
emplovees to leave ahead of time 
or be fully prepared to exit the 
building at the quitting time. This 
practice is not permitted and all 
are warned that those varying 
from the standard work hours as 
herein outlined are subject to 
dismissal from the Department.” 

Exceptions from the normal 
workday are permissable only 
when the emplovee has the 
explicit permission of his Division 
or Bureau Head. The cooperation 
of each emplovee is requested in 
complying with the observance of 
normal work hours. 


OFFICE DOWNFALLS 


_ From the moment we step out of 

bed in the morning, until we curl 
back at night, all of us walk a 
narrow bridge called “‘safety’’. One 
misstep in any direction, and 
we've got a problem. How often do 
we remember that accidents 
happen in the office as easily as 
any place else. 

Office mishaps are mostly 
minor, but serious injuries are not 
unknown. Secretaries and clerical 
personnel can help keep offices 
safe by correcting hazards as soon 
as they’re found. 

Most common of office 
accidents are falls, the cause of 
which is usually ridiculous. 


Se 


Sometimes it’s a piece of paper, a 
paper clip, water spilled on the 
floor or a pencil. Footwear is often 
to blame (mens’ leather, and 
womens’ spiked heels), especially 
on waxed floors. The risk of falling 
is greater when we run, and when 
we don’t hang on to the handrail 
while using the stairs. The file and 
desk drawer, if left open, makes an 
ideal hazard. Only one file drawer 
should be opened at a time, the 
cabinet may topple over. If you 
must climb, use a ladder, not a 
chair or other pieces of office 
furniture. Check the ladder to be 
sure it’s safe, and place it properly 
keeping in mind never to over 
reach. 


Mind stepping outside a moment, boss? I’d like you to meet a 


supervisor with a problem. 
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